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Edétorte Keader:- 


Dip you Ever TRY letting your em- 
ployees pick their own leaders and plan 
their own work? Maybe you haven't but 
somebody has. Curiously enough, this was 
done in Europe and not in America. The 
International Labour Review for October 
1951 carries a leading article, ‘Industrial 
Organization on the basis of Autonomous 
Groups."’ This was written by a young 
Frenchman, Hyacinthe Dubrueil. The open- 
ing paragraph of the article is as follows. 

‘For many generations industrial or- 
ganisation has raised a great unresolved 
issue—that between the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of society and between the con- 
cepts of freedom and order. Its aim is to 
achieve harmony through collaboration, 
but without sacrificing the advantages of 
individual initiative. This has given rise to 
many contradictions and also, unfortu- 
nately, to many conflicts. We shall try to 
show how the co-operative principle can 
reconcile these two opposing aims and com- 
bine them with fruitful results.”’ 

An introduction to the article pointed 
out that many efforts have been made by 
management to give the workers the feeling 
that they are associated in a joint under- 
taking. It is undoubtedly with this in mind 
that some managements have joined with 
labor in the development of the plans of job 
evaluation and in a few instances in co- 
operative efforts to set standards through 
time and motion study. 

In reviewing the position of labor now 
and in the past, the author notes that the 
most striking difference is in the size of the 
labor force as a whole and of its constituent 
groups. Originally the master craftsmen 
worked, not alone, but with apprentices 
and helpers. Between them they used all 
the tools of the trade and performed all the 
necessary operations, so that there was a 


completeness and wholeness lacking in the 
modern day when a workman performs only 
one simple operation, then hands the piece 
along to the next worker who does another 
simple operation. He points out that even 
at the lowest level of skill there is ‘‘a re- 
serve of intelligence which remains unused 
in the present form of industrial organiza- 
tion. One of the problems of industry is 
that of finding a way to bring this reserve 
into use.” 

The development of labor organiza- 
tions and state operation of industry have 
left the social problems of the worker un- 
touched. The effort to give the worker free- 
dom through labor organizations has merely 
changed the type of subordination to which 
he is subject. The problem, the author says 
is therefore to set the industrial worker free; 
he must be “‘integrated"’ into the under- 
taking. He must not only have an improved 
prospect of material living conditions but 
there must also be some way in which he 
will be able to use all his faculties and fully 
develop his personality. M. Dubrueil com- 
ments on the principles of scientific manage- 
ment enunciated by Frederick W. Taylor 
and others. Of these the Frenchman, Fayol 
summed up the principles of scientific man- 
agement as follows: planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, controlling. And 
the author says, ‘‘to this day, the man- 
agerial process is still considered to be 
covered by these five terms, which perfectly 
express the various aspects of industrial 
administration proceeding from a central 
authority in which all the different func- 
tions are centered. Business organization 
is regarded as a piece of machinery needing 
only to be properly regulated. This repre- 
sents the attitude of a mathematician con- 
sidering industrial life merely as production 
by mechanical means, one of the means 
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being the worker, who is thought of as 
an instrument without human charac- 
teristics." 

But the author goes on to point out 
that work is not a mathematical abstraction 
but is something that can only be done by 
people. He points out once more the tre- 
mendous reservoir of human abilities which 
are not used in most industrial processes. 
“The mere fact that such brain power re- 
mains unused may well be regarded as an 
obstacle to maximum output.”’ 

Since all forms of production involve 
the efforts of a group, the author suggests 
that this point is the key to a simple solu- 
tion, namely, better organization and free- 
ing the abilities of the members of the 
working groups. He points out that human 
problems in industry stem from the fact 
that they are the problems of group human 
relations which explains why they are 
sociological problems rather than economic 
ones. These relations become more difficult 
as the size of the group increases. 

It seems to suggest a solution to the 
problem of finding a democratic form of 
organization, which he proposes to do by 
giving each of the operating units its own 
separate budget. Thus they become eco- 
nomic units as well as social ones. By break- 
ing the organization down to these small 
economic units it is possible to handle the 
problems more easily since the units are 
smaller than the total organization. 

‘‘Under this scheme the workers will 
perform many aspects of the work which 
are of the greatest concern to them: the 
distribution of tasks according to indi- 
vidual ability (which no one knows better 
than themselves); the sharing of gain earned 
by joint effort; the possibility of mutual 
aid as a result of a common interest; and 
a substitution of spontaneous discipline 
for discipline imposed by external author- 
ity.” 

The development of individuals in the 
group to the attainment and exercise of 
higher levels of skill will be a natural de- 


velopment. The author does not think that 
this form of organization will in any way 
interfere with the overall organization of 
an undertaking, many aspects of which must 
still be carried out with regard to technical 
problems. 

He concludes by saying “‘by giving 
workers the possibility of active participa- 
tion outside the field covered by scientific 
management, in areas where there is scope 
for individual decision on the job, new pros- 
pects of progress are opened up."’ He calls 
this ‘‘management plus the human factor.” 





CHRISTMAS HAS COME to be, to a large 
extent, a commercialized nuisance. A few 
days before this was being written I was 
in the office of a Vice Presidential big shot 
in a large New York corporation. His secre- 
tary was addressing the last of 1200 Christ- 
mas cards which she dropped into a huge 
box on the floor, ready for mailing. It is 
very nice to be remembered by one’s friends, 
even one’s business friends. But when it 
gets to this scale there is certainly not much 
Christmas left in it. Another nuisance along 
similar lines is the indiscriminate, thought- 
less giving of Christmas presents to pur- 
chasing agents and their assistants. Under 
date of December 12 the Doehler-Jarvis 
Corporation of New York, one of the large 
makers of die castings, sent out a letter over 
the name of Charles F. Stein, General Pur- 
chasing Agent. This was a plea to their 
suppliers not to give Christmas presents to 
members of the Purchasing Department of 
Doehler-Jarvis Corporation. The appeal was 
skillfully worded and the letter concluded 
‘Best wishes for a Happy Holiday Season 
and a Prosperous New Year.”’ 





Tue University oF Denver, Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
publishes quarterly “The Industrial Rela- 
tions Newletter.’’ This contains three or 
four articles in each issue written by 
graduate students at the University. So 
far as I know this is the only journal of its 
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kind. The issue for Fall 1951 contains a 
ten page report on “‘Democracy and Labor 
Unions’ by Milton J. Field; a seven page 
review of ‘Labor and Politics’ by Roland 
A. Brooks and a ten page report ‘The 
Effect of Unions on Labor’’ by Anthony 
Sabatini. 





WE HAVE ONLY SCRATCHED THE SURFACE 
when it comes to releasing productive 
human energy in business and industry, 
says Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., President of 
Pitney-Bowes Inc. He went on to say that 
sound profit-sharing plans in American in- 
dustry have recorded unbelievable coopera- 
tive productive efforts. Mr. Wheeler ad- 
dressed the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries in 
Detroit last November. His subject was 
“How I Would Introduce a Profit-Sharing 
Plan to a Board of Directors.’’ Mr. Wheeler 
said, ‘‘we have in this country a growing 
conflict between labor and management— 
a conflict which is irrational and bitter 
and which, if it continues, as it has every 
indication of doing, will destroy the busi- 
mess system which is based on freedom. 
Profit sharing is one of the best ways to 
bridge the gap between labor and manage- 
ment. The establishment of a profit sharing 
plan, if it is done right, will create a warm 
climate of mutual trust. Profits can gradu- 
ally be eliminated as a basic point of con- 
tention between labor and management and 
both groups can lend themselves to the 
much more important job of working to- 
gether for the good of the enterprise in 
which they both have such vital stakes.” 
For 35 years I have been advocating profit 
sharing in industry. In the last few years 
the movement has been gaining more head- 
way than at any other time in history. A 
good many large companies have such 
plans. One of them, the Proctor and Gamble 
Company, has had it for a great many years. 
Unfortunately, it is by no means an assur- 
ance that labor-management conflict will 
cease. It is something which has to be 


understood on both sides and this requires 
a constant education and discussion. 

The great problem seems to be to get 
labor and management working together 
with complete trust. Profit sharing helps 
and so does some method of cost reduction 
sharing such as the Scanlon Plan. The 
method of management sharing advocated 
by Mr. Dubrueil, which has already been 
referred to, is another promising method of 
joining the interests of labor and manage- 
ment. Only by bringing the aims of manage- 
ment and labor more closely together can 
we hope to release the immense reservoirs 
of human energy which are still unused. 





Last MONTH I reported on the Training 
Conference held in San Francisco under the 
sponsorship of the California Training 
Directors’ Association. ‘‘Labor Manage- 
ment Panel,’’ issued monthly by the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, comments on this 
Conference in the issue for October. The 
author says that he was ‘‘duly impressed 
by the array of experts who spoke on the 
various aspects of training.’’ But he said, 
“once the conferees left the area of tech- 
nical training and moved into the realm of 
human relations, confusion of thought and 
words sucked them into marshy ground 
and they went under blowing bubbles with 
their last words as they went out of sight.”’ 
He thought the Conference was very con- 
fused with everyone having a different idea 
on the subject. His own idea, expressed in 
the Conference itself from the floor, was 
that “‘any human relations program must 
start with a development of workers’ facul- 
ties and thus promote happiness. These 
faculties are three: intellect, will and the 
memory."’ By this he means to allow their 
brains the opporturiity of helping solve the 
industrial problems of which they are a 
part; give them freedom of choice, espe- 
cially in different ways of doing a job, 
instead of ‘‘you do it or else’’ method of 
issuing orders; and third the opportunity 
for having pleasant memories of life in 
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industry. I am not quite clear about the 
memory part of it but certainly the freedom 
to participate in decisions and the right to 
have a little freedom of action on the job 
are pretty important. These have been 
dealt with in different ways several times 
in this column today. Director of the Labor 
Management School is Rev. George E. 
Lucy, S.J. and Assistant Director is Rev. 
Andrew C. Boss, S.J. The School is located 
at the University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco 17, Calif. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE IMPORTANT, Of SO 
the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
thinks. They are anxious to have the new 
applicant for a job receive a favorable im- 
pression of the Company, so the application 
for employment starts with a front-page 
sketch showing people at work in different 
occupations and a scattering of Scott Paper 
Products in the foreground. The second 
page has a map showing the locations of 
Scott plants and offices and then a short 
history of the Company with the annual 
sales figures shown illustrating the growth 
of the Company. Then comes a paragraph 
on ‘expansion, opportunity and stability.”’ 
This stresses, as might be expected, the op- 
portunities for advancement in the Company 
and the assurance of steady employment 
through the stability of manufacturing 
operations over the years. The application 
blank itself follows on pages three and four 
which may be torn apart so that the appli- 
cant may keep the first two pages telling 
about the Company. The application itself 
is simple and does not require an unreason- 
able amount of the applicant's time and 
effort. 





Do you know what ecology is? Well, 
it is the division of Biology which treats 
of the relations of organisms to their en- 
vironment. I am not going to deliver a 
lecture on biology, though perhaps I may 
be allowed to draw a lesson from it. The 
Ecological Society of America held a meet- 


ing last September in Minneapolis at which 
the Chairman, Dr. David E. Davis, made 
this statement, as reported in the December 
1951 issue of The Scientific Monthly, about 
the relation between the conduct of pure 
research and its application to the practical 
affairs of life: 


A chronic problem for the scientist is the translation 
of research into action. Here the scientist is faced with a 
dilemma. If he himself devotes attention to application of 
his results, then he no longer has time for more research; if 
he does not apply his results, then the work may be neglected 
for years. The research man wants to continue his investiga- 
tions and also wants to apply his results. The solution of this 
problem can be found by better understanding between the 
investigator and the administrator. 

One aspect of the general problem is the difficulty of 
obtaining means to conduct ecological research before a 
situation reaches an emergency state. This condition can be 
traced largely to a failure of ecologists and administrators to 
understand one another. Ecologists have lacked imagination 
in application of their results, and administrators have been 
submerged in daily routine. The result is that, when a situa- 
tion becomes critical, the ecologist has no information and the 
administrator is so busy ‘‘doing something”’ that he couldn't 
utilize information if he could get it. 

Only by better communication can this chronic prob- 
lem be solved. Already, ecologists and administrators are 
occasionally sitting down together to prepare for the control 
of anticipated problems. The results should be that admin- 
istrators will obtain solutions to problems and ecologists 
will have increased opportunities for research. 


The problem of personnel managers is 
the same in relation to the results of re- 
search in the various social sciences. Re- 
search is decades ahead of personnel man- 
agement in many important discoveries in 
the field of human relations. For example, 
although we hear much talk about aptitude 
or other psychological tests, a careful survey 
of industry shows that a very small propor- 
tion of industrial companies of any size— 
probably much less than 25%—make any 
really effective use of psychological tests. 
Yet the first intelligence test was developed 
by Binet about 80 years ago. The present 
type of paper and pencil test in the fields 
of intelligence, aptitude, attitude and skill 
stems from the work done in World War I, 
which is now 37 years ago. It would pay 
personnel managers to keep in touch with 
theoretical thinking in the social sciences. 





EDITOR TO 


There are many wonderful ideas waiting to 
be used, and more on the way. 





A NUMBER OF THE LARGER COMPANIES 
have felt the need for keeping their person- 
nel administration group and their key 
managers throughout the company fully 
informed on developments in the field of 
manpower. General Electric issues each 
week Employee Relations Newsletter which 
they describe as being ‘‘for circulation among 
General Electric management."’ This gives 
up-to-date news on union relations problems 
and allied matters. It is issued from the 
Employee Relations Division at the New 
York Office. Manpower Management is the 
title of a monthly magazine issued by 
Personnel Administration Department, 
General Foods Corporation. This is de- 
signed for managers everywhere as well as 
members of the Personnel Administration 
Department. 

The General Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio issues in mimeographed form, 
a bulletin of news notes designed for the 
interest of members of the department. 





TAXING THE EXECUTIVE has an impor- 
tant influence in industry. Professor Thomas 
A. Sanders at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration is the author of 
“Effects of Taxation on Executives’’ pub- 
lished by Harvard University, 1951. He 
points out that income and other taxes 
have the effect of discouraging executives 
from moving to other jobs. The extra in- 
centive of the higher salary is lacking 
under present tax schedules. There is no 
doubt that management is greatly con- 
cerned with this and other aspects of the 
problem of executive compensation. 





Tue NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpd announces studies in personnel 
policy, No. 120, Executive Stock Ownership 
Plans. This report was written by F. 
Beatrice Brower of the Division of Person- 
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nel Practices. The study deals chiefly with 
executive stock option plans developed in 
accordance with the provisions of 1950 
federal tax law and analyzes 86 of these 
plans that have been adopted since Septem- 
ber 1950. Most of the companies regard the 
advantages of the plan to be two in number, 
greater executive interest in the enterprise 
and the ability to retain valuable execu- 
tives. From the executive standpoint the 
great advantage is that it gives them an 
opportunity to acquire stock in the com- 
pany on favorable terms. There have been 
some unsatisfactory experiences and these 
are described. The Conference Board head- 
quarters are at 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Waitinc Wituiams of Cleveland 
dropped in on us lately, shortly after re- 
turning from his fifth re-visit to the coal and 
industrial centers in Britain and on the con- 
tinent where he common-labored thirty-odd 
years ago. ‘‘The trip,"’ he said, “‘convinced 
me that Communism is less likely to break 
down our front door by force of arms than 
that Socialism will sneak in our back door 
in the guise of the Welfare or Santa Claus 
State. If this happens, Great Britain's ex- 
perience shows that it will destroy our 
famous Will to Work and thus make us the 
betrayers of the entire free world. For our 
productivity is now that world’s chief pro- 
tection against Russia. What pleases me 
most is the lively interest which various 
personnel and foremen audiences are show- 
ing in my report. The question periods 
could evidently go on for hours! That's 
mighty reassuring because these two groups 
cafry enormous responsibility for our own 
and the free world’s vitality and preserva- 
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A satisfactory merit rating plan is one of the most 
elusive of all personnel gadgets. Here is a plan 
that has had three years of successful use in three 
different organizations.* It employs three rating 
devices in combination; the graphic scale, man- 
to-man rating and ‘‘forced distribution.”’ 


Effective Performance Rating 


By Daniet R. Howe, 
The Hanover Bank, New York 


rating plans have been breeding and dying—and sometimes biting—like 
mosquitoes. And management has become skeptical of them. 

Perhaps too much is expected of a rating plan. American business officials are 
schooled to think in terms of tangibles such as products, materials, machines, or 
sales volume. It is hard for them sometimes to remember that Employee John Jones 
cannot be measured by a micrometer, labeled and consigned to Section 4C of the 
warehouse. 

Then, too, some personnel men, in attempts to satisfy top management, have 
come up with fancy-looking rating gadgets and formulas which eventually analyze 
John Jones as a neat 62.19 and Mike Miller as a precise 81.77. It turns out that John 
Jones is a better worker than Mike Miller, and the rating plan takes on a sickly 
aspect. 

Well, what to do about rating a man on the job? Is rating to remain a hap- 
hazard, word-of-mouth procedure? If yours is a medium-size or large organization, 
the answer should be no; some orderly plan is needed. 

There are a number of reasons in favor of a plan of rating, which can be boiled 
down to two: (1) its usefulness for administrative purposes (such as in salary in- 
crease considerations), (2) its usefulness in helping the individual employee (such 
as in training for upgrading). Logically, it is not practical to make one rating plan 
serve two purposes; a single plan would not work to best advantage for either 
purpose. 

Three large Eastern banks decided to develop workable rating plans for admin- 
istrative purposes. How to go about it? Here is the experience of Bank A, one of 
the three—perhaps a typical experience in rating clerical employees. 


agene companies have been rating employees since time immemorial. But 


* The three banks mentioned as Banks A, B and C are The Hanover Bank, New York, The Pennsylvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia and the Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Bank A had, up to the mid-forties, what appeared to be a simple employee- 
rating plan. The essence of the plan was a one-page form with linear scales for eight 
factors, descriptive phrases at appropriate points along the scales, and brief instruc- 
tions to raters at the top of the form. The “‘high’’ ends of the eight linear scales 
were reversed alternately so that, to give an individual an excellent rating on one 
factor, the rater had to make a checkmark near the left end of the scale; on another 
factor, a checkmark near the right end of the scale. The thought here was that the 
raters would at least have to read the printed matter on the form. On the back of 
the form were spaces for other data such as time in present position; performance 
in previous position; training time; reasons for substandard work; position title, 
grade, and range; comments and recommendations. 

Periodically these forms, considered self-explanatory, were distributed by the 
personnel department to the officers and department heads who were to rate the 
employees under their respective jurisdictions. Returned to Personnel, the forms 
were scored, and the results were expected to reflect, on a percentage basis, the rel- 
ative merits of the employees rated. 

Five of the eight factors—namely, quality, quantity, dependability, coopera- 
tion, and attitude, which had brief sub-definitions in small print—were scored on 
the basis of points ranging from a minimum of 5 to a maximum of 20 for each factor, 
depending on where the rater’s checkmark fell along the scale. Therefore, on these 
five factors an employee could receive a maximum of 100 points. 

The other three of the eight factors—initiative, personality, and potentiality, 
also with brief sub-definitions in small print—were scored on the basis of decimals 
ranging from .oo to .o3 for each factor. The maximum obtainable on these three 
factors came to .og. The whole-number score for the first five factors was combined 
with the decimal score to give one figure representing the total rating. A person's 
score to the left of the decimal point thus showed where he stood in respect to the 
five ‘‘work’’ factors; to the right of the decimal point, where he stood in ‘‘pro- 
motability’’ factors. 


Tuts Pran Just Dipn’t Work 


To make the story short, this rating plan just did not work. A number of de- 
fects gradually became apparent. In the first place, even if conscientiously done 
according to instructions, the ratings did not ‘come out right’’ as representations 
of the raters’ over-all opinions. This was at least partially accounted for by the fact 
that the five ‘‘work’’ factors were weighted equally. 

Then, in a number of instances, it was obvious that personality prejudices— 
slight favoritisms, or patent likes or dislikes, which exist in any organization— 
played too big a part in the ratings. This was partially due to the fact that, in gen- 
eral, only one rater rated each employee. 

Several department heads rated all their people indiscriminately high, with 
total scores ranging from go to 100. Others rated universally low, with scores rang- 
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ing between 60 and 75. The chances seemed small that these ratings were valid 
approximations of relative merit even within the respective departments. 

More than one rater, attempting to give certain of their people the highest pos- 
sible ratings, went right down the line on the eight factors, placing their check- 
marks at the right hand end of each scale. Because of the zigzagging of the scales, 
mentioned before, these people received absolutely bottom ratings on four of the 
of the eight factors instead of top ratings on all eight. Despite their intentions, the 
raters, anxious to be quickly rid of what to them was an unimportant detail, had 
not bothered to read the form. The back of the form, where additional pertinent 
data was requested, more often than not was left blank by the raters, and thus did 
not serve its purpose at all. These sins of omission pointed up a.major deficiency in 
the rating system—the lack of training of the raters. 

The idea of workable employee ratings, however, still seemed desirable. Instead 
of a readiness to forget about rating employees, there was a desire to make a fresh 
start. The “‘bugs’’ experienced with the old rating plan could perhaps be delib- 
erately avoided. It was realized, of course, that there could be no such thing as a 
perfect rating plan. 

To bring in new thoughts and provide professional advice, an outside consultant 
was asked to meet with a committee of personnel and operations officers. The con- 
sultant guided the initial discussions toward the development and crystallization of 
a new plan. 


Catt It ‘‘PerFoRMANCE”’ RATING 


First, it was decided to concentrate strictly on performance factors and to use 
the term performance rating rather than the more nebulous one of ‘‘merit rating’’ (or 
other terms). Then the committee of personnel and operations officers asked them- 
selves, in effect, to think of very possible factor bearing on clerical job performance. 
Some 40 to 50 suggested factors were offered by the committee members. These were 
written on a blackboard. 

Now the group were reminded of the chosen term performance and asked to con- 
sider the various suggested items from the angle of what went into making up an 
individual's salary. In other words, for what did the bank actually pay an employee 
within his salary grade? Four specific criteria were used to weed out the majority of 
the suggested items. It was decided that the eventual factors chosen should be (2) 
measurable, (2) tangible, (3) universally understandable, and (4) distinct from each 
other and from information available on other records (such as attendance and punc- 
tuality, for instance). On this basis the committee eliminated all but about ten of 
the original suggestions. These in turn were boiled down to five by combination 
and careful consideration of duplicating elements within the ten. The five factors 
agreed upon were: (1) amount of work produced, (2) freedom from error, (3) appear- 
ance of work, (4) amount of supervision required, and (5) willingness to work with 
and for others. (Interpretive definitions were written out subsequently.) 
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Having selected the factors, the group next set about to determine the respec- 
tive weights for the factors. Certainly some factors were more important than others 
in consideration of performance. Again by combined judgment, the committee arrived 
at the following weights, on the basis of 100, for the factors named, in order: 50, 
15, 10, 15, and 10. It was understood that these weights or the factors themselves 
might subsequently be adjusted, by department or universally, through the process 
of trial and error. (‘‘Freedom from error’’ and ‘appearance of work"’ were, in fact, 
later combined along with their respective weights.) 


PERFORMANCE REPORT Signatures of raters: Sn ©) a 1 eee 
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NorMaL DistTriBuTION 


Now that the basis had been set, the second major task was the outlining of 
the rating principle to be followed. The group chose to follow the principle of nor- 
mal distribution, well known to any student of elementary psychology. Natural 
phenomena of many types, including the range of human talents, generally conform 
to the normal distribution pattern, in which a large percentage of the cases cluster 
somewhat closely around the average of the group, while a much smaller number 
are at the high and low ends of the scale. It seemed more than probable that meas- 
urements of elements of job performance should fall the same way. In fact, most 
standardized psychological tests measuring abilities, traits and aptitudes produce 
normal distributions. Quantitative analyses of the production of machine operators 
—for example, that of bookkeeping machine operators—have followed the normal 
distribution. Accordingly, the new performance rating form was designed to accom- 
modate rating judgments on the separate factors according to the law of normal 
distribution. Provision was made for listing together on one or more sheets all em- 
ployees to be rated in one department. See Figure r. 

It was stipulated that ratings were to be done separately by factors rather than 
across the sheet for each individual. For example: In a department of 100 persons all 
would be rated comparatively on ‘‘amount of work produced,’’ then all would be 
rated comparatively on ‘‘freedom from error,’’ instead of rating John Doe or Mary 
Smith for all factors at once. This would tend to avoid any ‘‘halo”’ effect. It also 
would give the advantage of ‘‘man-to-man’’ rating. 

The second stipulation was that in every instance two or more raters independently 
would rate every person. This was one of the most important departures from the 
old plan and promised more reliable ratings and therefore greater fairness. Differ- 
ences in ratings would subsequently be harmonized or otherwise adjusted by com- 
bined judgment. 

Then came what was really the most important part of the job—the introduction 
of the plan throughout the bank and its presentation to the raters—operating officers, 
department heads, and other supervisors. About 130 rating officials were trained by 
means of two, sometimes three, one-hour meetings. About 10 were included in each 
meeting, and in most instances the two or more raters from a department attended 
together so that they might get exactly the same story. These meetings extended 
over a four-month period. 


Tue PLan Was Triep ExPERIMENTALLY 


The plan was presented first on an experimental basis. The rating officials were 
given the entire background of the plan. It was offered as their plan to help develop. 
Their cooperation was enlisted, and their suggestions were sought. 

At first, the officers, department heads, and supervisors—those to do the rating 
—were less than lukewarm in their interest. Their sentiments about the plan's feas- 
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ability were mixed, and they approached their first trial with a ‘‘here-we-go-again"’ 
attitude. The rating process turned out to be less of a bugaboo than anticipated, 
however. Some of the raters having unusual problems within their departments were 
given extra assistance and guidance. All raters were shown the results of their 
efforts—how their ratings were scored and classified. In the vast majority of in- 
stances the raters were satisfied that the composite results reflected accurate apprai- 
sals of performance on a relative basis. 

One thing that bothered the raters initially was that the plan makes no attempt 
to consider such ‘‘personal’’ factors as initiative, resourcefulness, leadership, and 
personality traits. Nor does the plan take into consideration the extenuating circum- 
stances behind a person’s performance, such as home difficulties. Therefore the rating 
plan superficially appears cold-blooded. But these matters are not overlooked in the 
consideration of the ‘‘whole employee’’; they simply are not covered under the term 
performance. Furthermore, personality traits are more often questions of opinion than 
of fact. There certainly should be less debate about the amount of work produced 
by an individual than about his initiative, and consequently less reluctance to ex- 
press a categorical judgment in short-answer form. 

After the first trial, the rating plan gained successively in acceptance. Sugges- 
tions from the raters were followed in making slight changes in the plan and its 
operation improved generally. The ratings themselves appeared to show more care 
and thought, while of course the training continued on an informal basis. Even the 
more cautious of the critics conceded that the plan worked. 

A good illustration of the plan’s practicality is that the marks indicating the 
raters’ judgments on each factor have consistently come close to the ‘‘normal dis- 
tribution’’ pattern. The last ratings, for instance, showed the following spread in 
numbers and percentages for the four factors: 





| Marginal | Satisfactory | Good | Very Good | Exceptional | 





Willingness to Work With and For Others 





346 | 661 | 321 | 
25% | 48% | 24% | 


Amount of Work Produced 








20% 50% 


Freedom from Error 


28% 








2.66 | 682 | 381 








284 655 | 384 
21% 48% | 28% 


Ability to Work Without Supervision 











284 706 | 350 
21% 52% 25% 
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Mention was made of two other large Eastern banks which have similar plans. 
These plans were worked out also under the original guidance of the same con- 
sultant. Both of these banks, of course, have likewise developed their own variations. 


Two Oruer Smitar Pirans Atso Work WELL 


Bank B has two rating forms, one of which is used to rate an individual and 
another used to rate groups of individuals within one department. The factors are 
the same for each form, and the instructions for following the ‘‘normal distribution” 
principle are carried on the reverse side of the ‘‘group’’ form. On the “‘individual’’ 
form there is provision for comment on specific strong points or weaknesses. 

Bank C has one form for the rating of individuals separately, but the ratings for 
a group as a whole are expected to fall in approximately a normal distribution pat- 
tern and the raters have been trained to guide their thinking accordingly. Employees 
are rated on four principal factors on the first page of the form, while page 2 asks for 
brief indications on the subjects of promotability, qualifications for other work, and 
a check-list group of specific attributes. 

Here are what the three banks say specifically about their use of this rating plan: 


Bank A— 

‘Performance ratings are considered, along with other elements (attendance and 
punctuality, for ¢xamiple), in the determination of salary increases. In addition, they are 
used for personnel research (test validation) and training.” 

Bank B— 

‘Employee performance ratings are reviewed and discussed by the supervisor and his 
superior, especially those ratings indicating outstanding or inferior performance. These 
ratings directly affect decisions for recommending salary adjustments, transfers and pro- 
motions, dismissals, and in offering constructive criticism and guidance to employees.” 
Bank C— 

‘This is the fairest plan we know. It is designed to stimulate better work, to encourage 
individual improvement and reward those who do the best work. Increases are granted on 
the basis of performance and attendance, in line with our Job Evaluation. In addition to 
the two forms now in use, (1) Performance Rating and (2) Promotability, we think there 
is need fora third form, a Progress Report, on the basis of which supervisors can talk with 
their employees. One thing we are sure of: no one form will tell everything.”’ 


THe PLran Works 


These comments seem to add up to the beginnings, at least, of a successful ex- 
perience with a plan employing ‘“‘forced’’ distribution. In summary, here are its 
main advantages as an uncomplicated, reasonable, common-sense instrument in effec- 
tive personnel management. 

First, it is designed primarily for administrative purposes and does not pretend 
to serve by itself to inform the employee of just how he or she is getting along. Second, 
it leads the raters to make discriminating decisions and therefore to be personnel- 
minded. Third, the outstanding performers as well as the poorest ones are “‘pin- 
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pointed’’ for attention. Fourth, it works well with a job evaluation plan, helping 
to determine the rate of progress of an individual between the minimum and maxi- 
mum pay for his position. Fifth, it lends itself easily to research in selection and place- 
ment techniques, such as testing. 


September 10, 1951 


Memorandum re: Performance Ratings for fall of 1951 


In order that we may have accurate and up to date information regarding the individual records 
of our staff, we are asking again that you evaluate the performance of those under your supervision. 
The procedure and definitions of the factors are practically identical with those of a year ago. For 
your convenience and as a reminder, we repeat the essentials: 

1. Two or more raters are expected to form independent judgments prior to comparison of ratings 
and reaching agreement. An extra number of report sheets is included for this purpose, but if 
you need more sheets, just ask. 

. List the names of employees to be rated in three or more groups according to job 
level. ‘‘Seniors,’’ ‘‘Intermediates,’’ and ‘‘Juniors’’—based on salary ranges of jobs held— 
have been used frequently as general classifications for separation. 

Use your own best judgment in deciding: 

(a) how far ‘‘up the line’’ you want to go in rating—whether or not to include section heads, 
supervisors, etc. (As many persons within the department or the branch should be rated 
as is feasible.) 

(b) whether to rate at all a newer employee, one with less than 3 months’ experience with 
you. (If you can make a fair appraisal on the basis of a few weeks’ work, go ahead.) 

. Rate each group (differentiated by job level) on one factor at a time. The factor definitions are 
given on the attached sheets. 

. Remember to follow the normal distribution pattern. Approximately 50% of your X-marks 
should be in the ‘‘good"’ column, and 20-25% in each of the “‘satisfactory’’ and ‘‘very good"’ 
columns. The ‘‘marginal’’ and ‘‘exceptional’’ columns to the extreme left and the extreme 
right, respectively, are reserved for the 1-5% of rare cases. 

. Your answers in the improvement columns and in the potentiality columns are important, but 
do not affect the performance ratings on the regular factors. 

(a) You are asked to check ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ as to whether the individual has improved in over-all 
performance since the last rating. The reason for this question is that the matter of the indi- 
vidual’s improvement cannot be determined solely by comparison of his present rating 
with his past rating, for the rating scores are all relative to the rest of the group. It is 
possible, for instance, that the whole group or department may have improved generally 
in performance, in which case an individual's rating would remain relatively the same as 
last time. 

If this is the first time you have rated the person, mark “‘yes’’ if you have noticed im- 
provement since you have been observing the person's performance; if no improvement, 
mark ‘‘no.”’ 

(b) You are asked to check “‘yes,”’ ‘‘no,’’ or ‘‘uncertain’’ about the individual's potentiality 
beyond his present job at this time. The thought behind this is to enable you to point out an 
individual who in your mind is eligible to understudy the next higher position above his, 
or one who shows indication of some supervisory ability, or one who might merit con- 
sideration for a better job elsewhere in the Bank when and if the occasion should arise. 
Obviously, qualities over and beyond the performance factors would affect your answers 
to this question. If you have not had a chance to size up the individual sufficiently to make 
a judgment on this question, or if his ‘‘potentiality’’ or lack of it has not shown up yet, 
mark your answer “‘uncertain."’ 
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After an agreement has been reached between the co-raters, please forward one report, signed by 
the raters, to D. R. Howe, Personnel Department, 11th Floor, 70 Broadway, on or before Monday, October 
8, 19st. 

If anything about the procedure is not clear, you are invited to telephone or see Mr. Howe or 
myself. 

T. C. Cox 
Assistant Vice President 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 
Factor Definitions 


. Amount of Work Produced (Weight 50) includes: 
Volume of work completed through performance on the job to the extent that there is work 
to do; speed with which assignments are fulfilled. 
This factor is the largest single element of what our staff is paid for. This is true in almost any 
business organization. 


. Freedom from Error (Weight 25) includes: 
Accuracy of work; proper attention to all details of the assignment; neatness. Where customer 
or public contact is involved, this factor includes the work's ‘‘measuring up’’ to our standard 
of service. 
Our Bank has consistently high standards of acceptability of work. We try not to make errors on 
statements to customers, or to send out letters with smudged erasures, or to have illegible entries 
on our records, or even to treat a telephone call haphazardly—because of the impression it makes or 
the effect it has on-our quality of service. 


. Ability to Work Without Supervision (Weight 15) includes: 

Performance of the work assignment with minimum checking; working conscientiously with- 

out follow-up or discipline. (Generally, the ability to work with minimum supervision should 

be rated relatively higher. Those requiring more supervision should be rated relatively lower.) 
A supervisor, of course, must spend a considerable portion of his time in teaching a new employee 
his job, or in teaching a longer-service employee new tasks or procedures. Gradually, however, most 
individuals come to learn enough to get along more on their own. If some continue to require in- 
structions repeated over and over, or have to have their work constantly corrected, or have to be 
talked to again and again about matters of discipline affecting their work, they are not ‘‘pulling 
their own oars."’ Furthermore, they are costing valuable supervisory time besides their own. Differ- 
ences in amount of supervision required reflect on an individual's value to the Bank. 


. Willingness to Work WITH and FOR Others (Weight 10) includes: 
Cooperation; teamwork; ability and desire to work harmoniously with subordinates, associates, 
and supervisors, and to help others when occasions require it, such as assistance beyond regular 
assignments or in other departments. 
The individual who is a constant ‘‘griper,’’ or who resents instructions from his supervisor or who 
refuses to pitch in on a task he considers beneath him, is a poor morale influence and may lower the 
efficiency of the whole department. If he bears grudges and does not show a normal amount of 
courtesy and cordiality to his associates, he affects the work of others. If he cannot look beyond 
his desk or section or department, and think in terms of what is good for the Bank as a whole, his 
attitude is borne out in his actions, and he is a liability to that extent. 





Achievement of good on-the-job attendance 
requires, more than special drives and devices, a 
continuous personnel program with particular at- 
tention to basic reasons for absenteeism. Responsi- 
bility for such a program rests primarily with 
immediate supervisor. 


Keeping Them At Work 


By Giapys D. Meyer, Personnel Supervisor, 
White-Rodgers Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


cartoons, slogans, news items, questionnaires, graphs, charts, awards and 

demerits—fell short of hoped for goals. There was a little improvement, 
immediately following the introduction of one of these devices, but looked at in 
the sober light of permanent improvement they left something to be desired. 

We need to remember that anything we do to really reduce absenteeism must be 
done continuously, that special drives have permanent value only if they can be sus- 
tained. We need to get to basic causes and work to eliminate those causes. By way of 
beginning, we need to study patterns. A careful study of permanent attendance 
records brings out patterns and gives a starting point. What department, what shift? 
What day? What sex? What reason, and has it been validated? 

Take the case of the girl who is ill and has to go home at noon every second and 
tourth Thursday. Never on Wednesday or Friday; always on Thursday. Or a large 
percentage of normally healthy individuals who are ill on Monday, but never at 
any other time. Aren't those strange habits? Don’t you yearn to find out about them? 

One of the best ways to check on interesting absences is to make a few personal 
calls—not attendance calls, but sick calls. Get around to see a few of the people who 
are reported sick, and some of the ones who failed to report but may be out due to 
illness. Don’t waste time on those who have reported a personal absence. Chances 
are if Susie Smith said she had to be off to take the children somewhere, that’s ex- 
actly what she’s doing. But of the others, the truly sick will appreciate the call, 
and the pseudo-sick are soon spotted so that improvement may be forthcoming via 
education and supervision, and the incurables can be rooted out more quickly than 
otherwise. Better still, you discover real causes. That every-second-and-fourth-Thurs- 
day-afternoon malaise turns out to be a semi-monthly bridge club. And those sick- 
on-Monday-only absences, much to your surprise, mostly have to do with hampers 
full of unwashed clothes. 


U: of the attendance aids widely promoted and used during World War II— 
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Only when we get to real causes can we work toward real solutions. Actually 
it isn't necessary to call on every sick or unreported absentee. Spot calling will do the 
trick. When the word gets around (and it soon does) that one may have a caller if 
he is ill, health improves quickly. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 


It is a fine thing for the Personnel Department to make a study of habits and 
undertake remedial action, but these should be continued only long enough to dem- 
onstrate that they have value. Then they should become the responsibility of the 
immediate supervisor. Personnel people worthy of the name know that their func- 
tions are staff functions, that they are the enablers and not the doers. They know, 
too, that the first line of defense for good attendance (and for most other personnel 
matters) is the immediate line of supervision. Supervisors should be encouraged, 
even required, to review the permanent records of their people at least once a month 
and to initial the permanent record for the given period. After his study, and at his 
request, personal or phone calls can be made, letters written, etc. After this review, 
too, there can logically be supervisor-employee conferences about attendance. 

Employees should be safeguarded by an accurate posting of the permanent 
record. If Jane Doe has a personal absence of a week to attend the funeral of her 
mother in a distant state, isn’t that a little different from the week's personal ab- 
sence of another employee who took time off to go on a business trip with her 
husband? In one of a dozen ways the permanent record should show this difference, 
so that when attendance becomes an important factor in transfer, promotion or 
lay-off, a completely fair decision can be made. 

Without too much trouble there can be maintained a daily check-up, to show 
the names of those who have completed a period of perfect attendance—a year, two 
years, five. And this information can be used by the supervisor, and even by his super- 
visor, so that the presentee can be commended with a few sincere, well chosen words, 
spoken in a loud voice. For if it is bad to be away from work, then it must be good 
to be on the job. Such a simple, constant team-work program will far outweigh the 
more spectacular occasional drives in point of continued improvement. 





Efficiency or morale? Analyzing employees’ sug- 
gestion from a productive or a personal point 
of view poses some interesting questions and an- 
swers as to the fundamental objectives of a sug- 
gestion program. This is another point of view 
on the proper purpose of suggestion systems. 


Suggestion Programs 
And Productivity 


By Keita Davis, Department of Management, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


ust how well is the industrial worker imbued with the idea of greater produc- 

tivity? Management recognizes a need for greater productivity and tries to em- 

phasize this need to the worker in various ways, one of which is the suggestion 
program. However, there is some dispute among members of management as to just 
how much workers are really ‘‘sold’’ on productivity. One index of their degree of 
acceptance of productivity should be the proportion of their suggestions which are 
productively focused, contrasted to those which are personally focused. 

A productively focused suggestion is defined as one primarily concerned with 
material saving, labor saving, or quality improvement, since improved productivity 
is primarily accomplished by these factors. A personally focused suggestion is defined 
as one primarily concerned with non-productive or indirectly productive such as 
personal wants, safety, good housekeeping, and working conditions. 

Analysis of the focus of employee suggestions may also give insight into the 
basic objectives of a suggestion program. The relation of the program to productivity 
and to morale is by no means settled. One executive recently contended that the 
suggestion program is related solely to efficiency and has no relation to developing 
high morale.* The suggestion experts themselves, speaking through the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems, believe that the suggestion program is more 
related to morale, since it primarily seeks to ‘improve employer-employee rela- 
tions.’’* It is easy to get some idea of employees’ viewpoints on this controversy by 


1 For example, see the running controversy in Personnel Journal: Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., ‘Suggestion Systems—Symptoms 
of Failure?’’ March, 1951; a reply, June, 1951, pp. 47-48; and a reply, October, 1951, p. 164. 

2 William S. Wilcox, Personnel Journal, June, 1951, pp. 47-48. 

3 National Association of Suggestion Systems, Suggestion System, 1944, p. 3. 
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seeing which objective their suggestions emphasize in situations wherein they have 
an opportunity to submit both productively focused and personally focused sugges- 
tions. 

In certain respects the suggestion-focus analysis seems superior to many other 
measures of employee attitudes toward productivity. First, the suggestion is an 
action favorable to productivity instead of a mere expression of attitude in response to 
an interview or questionnaire. Second, the suggestion is a rather independent and un- 
directed expression of employee attitude—there is not much management can do to 
cause an employee to think about just certain classes of ideas or to submit only 
certain suggestions. 


ANALYsIs Provipes A SuRPRISE 


The interesting result of a suggestion-focus analysis at one company is reported 
here. The program selected for the analysis was in a branch plant of a large nationally 
known manufacturer of metal products. Officers of the company were publicly known 
for their emphasis on productivity, and during the period covered by the analysis 
the company had emphasized productivity above all other subjects in its employee 
publications. The plants, employing about 2,000 production workers, mostly on 
machine work, had a formal suggestion program like the one that had been success- 
ful on a company-wide basis for many years. The program described eight types of 
suggestions for which awards would be given. Four of these types were classed as 
productively focused, and four were personally focused. The awards offered to pay 
a maximum of about forty times more for productively focused suggestions than for 
personally focused suggestions. 

The suggestion-focus analysis covered every suggestion, 158 in number for a 
period of five months. Results were surprising. In a plant of 2,000 employees only 
one productively focused suggestion had been adopted in five months! That one ac- 
cepted suggestion was submitted by a woman union steward in the shipping depart- 
ment. Ten other productivity suggestions were in process, being neither approved 
nor disapproved. Productively focused suggestions amounted to only 22 per cent of 
total suggestions submitted. The remaining 78 per cent were personally focused. 

Results of the suggestion-focus analysis pose some interesting questions with 
regard to this particular company. In the first place, did employees indicate their 
attitude towards productivity by their failure to emphasize it in the suggestion 
box? Of course, other factors do affect their suggestions, such as their educational 
level and the technological conditions in their company. But if it is assumed that 
employees tend to make productivity suggestions in proportion to their favorable 
attitude toward productivity, then this survey suggests that management failed to 
develop productivity mindedness in the employees. 

Should it also be assumed that the suggestion program itself was not succeeding? 
Management wanted productivity suggestions, as indicated by its suggestion pro- 
gram publicity, its emphasis on productivity in employee publications, and its much 
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higher awards for productivity suggestions. The insignificant proportion of accept- 
able productivity suggestions showed that the program had failed to accomplish 
its stated objective. 

But failure to reach a stated objective does not constitute failure per se. Perhaps 
the objective was incorrectly set. Perhaps a: standard suggestion program can merely 
reflect employee attitudes rather than determine them—on which case the program 
perhaps was effective because it was reflecting the employees’ slight interest in pro- 
ductivity. Employees not sold on productivity could hardly be expected to give the 
majority of their suggestions a productivity focus. 


Propuctivity INDIRECTLY AFFECTED 


Furthermore, the proportion of suggestions directly concerning productivity 
does not constitute a suggestion program's full effect on productivity, because many 
personally focused suggestions will indirectly affect productivity. They concern mo- 
rale improvement, and it is generally recognized that higher morale promotes pro- 
ductivity. Productivity improvements are not simply the cause-and-effect conclusion 
of ‘‘productivity suggestion creates productivity gain.’’ The relationship is much 
more indirect and complex.‘ In fact, a productivity suggestion may result in decreased 
productivity if it adversely affects morale. And a non-productivity suggestion may 
increase productivity through its effect on morale. 

In conclusion, it may be postulated that a standard suggestion program tends 
to reflect employee attitudes toward productivity more than it creates them. In that 
case, it is a rough measure of the success with which management develops produc- 
tivity attitudes in employees. Furthermore, the suggestion program’s relation to 
productivity is not simply a matter of ‘‘productivity suggestion results in produc- 
tivity increase,’’ but is a complicated and indirect relationship involving employee 
attitudes. The program to achieve efficiency indirectly through morale improvements 
as well as directly through technical improvements is a personnel problem, rather 
than simply a technical production problem. The view that the suggestion program 
is concerned only with efficiency and ‘‘has no direct concern with developing high 
morale’’* seems to be inappropriate to the results obtained by the suggestion plan 
which was analyzed in this instance. 


4 Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Harvard University Press, 1941, p. 21. 
5 William S. Wilcox, Personnel Journal, June, 1951, p. 48. 





Besides finding out how supervisors have bene- 
fited from a training program quizzes can 
uncover personality peculiarities, as shown by the 
case experience related here. This supervisor re- 
fused to abandon his lifelong belief that his sub- 
ordinates deserved no human consideration 
whatever. 


Some Supervisors Won't Learn 


By Bitz N. Tay tor, 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 


supervisory staff of the municipal government in Columbia, Mo., from 
October 1949 to October 1951, before the writer left Columbia to become 
city manager of Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Our training course dealt strictly with the problems of human relations. Advance 
sheets of study material were sent out prior to the conferences at which the material 
was to be discussed. After a thorough discussion, charts which related to the subject 
were developed. Finally, after each subject was completed by the conferees, a quiz 
was given. 

We lifted this idea of giving quizzes from the training program conducted by 
the New York Central System, which carries on a training program for supervisors 
by correspondence. After each one of the correspondence courses has been completed, 
the trainee is sent a quiz which he fills out and returns to the home office for scoring. 
Through this method the trainee’s comprehension of the subject is tested. 

In our case the primary purpose of the quiz sheets was not to test the conferees’ 
knowledge but rather to drive home important points which had been developed in 
the discussion of the subject matter. The questions in the quizzes were first developed 
by our own personnel department. Then they were carefully checked, screened, and 
tested by a committee of specialists at the University of Missouri, who marked the 
best answers to the questions. Most of the quizzes contained 50 questions; each with 
a value of two points so that a perfect score was 100. These quizzes furnished a basis 
for guiding those taking the course, and for checking the progress, comprehension, 
and application of each conferee as he pursues the training. In addition, it became 
startlingly evident that the answers:given to these questions pretty generally reflected 
a person's attitude and personality traits. 
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I in is a situation that occurred in a training program conducted for the 
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How One ConFEREE ANSWERED 


Now to the case experience of one conferee in our training program. In the 
Table 1 are five of the 50 statements appearing in the quiz accompanying the subject, 
*‘Human Effort and Human Wants.”’ In Table 2 are four of the 50 statements in the 
quiz accompanying the subject, ‘“The Supervisor as a Part of Management.’’ Op- 
posite each statement there is shown the best answer according to the specialists 
who made up this quiz, together with the answers of this particular conferee. 

This particular conferee is a major department head with a wealth of experience. 
He comes from the old school of rugged individualism. He has an utter contempt for 


TABLE I 





Correct Answer | 
| According to a | Be dh Na 


| Group of | Answer of One 
STATEMENT Specialists in Respondent — 
Personnel 


Administration Incorrectly 





— 
. Since man does not live for bread alone, higher wages sel- | 
dom smooth out bad working relations Agree Disagree 
. This new-fangled idea that a supervisor needs to concern 
himself with human efforts and human wants is entirely 
too idealistic Disagree Agree 
. Non-material incentives contribute about as much to job 
satisfaction as economic factors Agree Disagree 
. A person would be unusual and abnormal if he did not want 
sympathetic understanding from his superior and his asso- 
ciates Agree Disagree 
. Both workers and supervisors should be partners in the 
day-to-day tasks of planning and laying out the work 
program Agree Disagree 




















Correct Answer 
According to a s> 
Group of Answer of One 
STATEMENT 25 Shag ferees Who 
Specialists in | Respondent Answund 


Personnel I tl 
Administration necorrectly 





. We need to develop the idea that all levels of supervision 
compose the management team Agree Disagree 
. The management group is composed of all the people who 
supervise the work of other people Agree Disagree 
. Decentralizing authority and responsibility broadens the 
supervisor's scope of usefulness Agree Disagree 
. An advantage to be gained by considering a supervisor as a 
manager is that it changes his status from that of a ‘‘gang 
pusher’ to the manager of a complete segment of the organ- 
ization Disagree 
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the merit system of personnel administration and for human relations practices in 
general. He scorns the idea of any sort of training program. He does not include his 
own supervisors in planning and laying out the work program. He makes reports 
and recommendations without consulting others. He fails to train his own em- 
ployees. He believes that money is the only incentive that contributes to job satis- 
faction and does not think that human factors in the work situation are important. 
He consistently circumvents his superior. He resents suggestions which he construes 
as encroachment upon his authority. He is a staunch reactionary who opposes wel- 
fare benefits and enlightened personnel practices. He is violently opposed to the 
principle of social security. He puts the interest of his own department ahead of the 
best interests of the whole organization. He operates pretty much on the “‘lone wolf" 
principle. He likes to work alone, particularly after hours and on Sunday. 


Quizzes Founp EFFEcTIvE 


This man has five supervisors under him. It is interesting to note that not one 
of the five missed a single one of the statements in Table One. In the entire quiz three 
of his supervisors made perfect scores, one missed one item and one missed two. 

Seventeen supervisors took the first quiz. This man was fourteenth in the list of 
seventeen. Fourteen supervisors took the second quiz. This man was tied with four 
others for last place. 

From a scrutiny of the above statements and the respondent's answers, the reader 


can correlate the answers with the descriptive traits we have given of this person. 
Perhaps it should be emphasized that this quiz was not used as a “‘trial run’’ pre- 
ceding our training program—it followed nearly two years’ intensive study of the 
most advanced personnel practices. 

We believe that this practical test confirms our opinion that quizzes are an effec- 
tive means of analyzing a person's attitude toward the work situation. 





Psychology for Everyman 


Some weeks ago, Brentano's large 
bookstore on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City devoted a window to a display of a 
recently published book: Pracricat Bust- 
NEss PsycHotocy. By Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor C. Laird. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1951. 551 pages. $6.00). Not only in 
New York, but elsewhere, too, the book 
was attracting attention; it was soon out of 
stock at the publisher's. Again available, 
one can easily understand its strong appeal. 
Like Dale Carnegie, Dr. Laird is very skill- 
ful in teaching through the written word. 
The Lairds are not writing for persons who 
are trained in psychology, but for that 
much larger audience, ‘‘average’’ business- 
men and those who work for them. The 
object of the book is to show one how to 
be a better worker and a better boss. 

The greatest application of psychology 
is not by professional psychologists, the 
authors point out, but by individuals in 
their everyday life. People learn much from 
life experience, but some of their hunches 
and theories about human relations are 
wrong. The danger is that the ‘‘practical 
man’’ acts on theories in his dealings with 
others, but usually does not realize they 
are only theories. The professional psy- 
chologist uses scientific methods, and care- 
fully analyzes experience, to find out the 
why and wherefore of the ways of human 


By Eileen Ahern 


beings. Psychology has much to offer, since 
a great deal about human relations can be 
learned. 

The authors list several widely held 
misbeliefs about people, such as: 


It helps sales if prices are in round numbers, easy to 
figure. 

Personality is determined by heredity and cannot be 
changed. 

Fear of discharge is the best way to make people work 
hard. 

Gossip can be stopped by telling gossips the truth. 

The person with initiative can do anything he wants. 

People cannot look you in the eye if they are lying. 

Good mechanics are likely to be dumb otherwise. 


Prevalence of such misinformation has 
led someone to say that psychology tells 
people that things they have “known” all 
their lives are not true. But Dr. and Mrs. 
Laird stress the fact that psychologists are 
more interested in finding out the facts 
than in merely disproving common fallacies 
about human nature. 

In this book, the authors report many 
of the things that have sound and substan- 
tial scientific support. To the reader with 
an inquiring mind, the treatment of some 
subjects will be frustrating for the book 
does not go deeply into anything. There is 
also considerable oversimplification in many 
chapters. This criticism is bound to be 
made by some reviewers and readers, but 
the book should be judged in the light of 
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the authors’ stated purposes in writing it. 
If they had treated the subject matter in 
more detail, and more thoroughly, they 
would not have been able to cover so much 
ground or reach such a large audience. As 
presently organized, the book should be 
very helpful to a large majority of people 
in industry, including managers. The au- 
thors have included many of the latest 
findings in the field, and report a very 
large number of examples of applied psy- 
chology in business. Some of this pertains 
to what various companies are doing to 
enable employees to function with greater 
efficiency and satisfaction. Some of it con- 
sists of the experience of successful inven- 
tors, businessmen and others who have 
applied sound psychological principles in 
their dealings with other people. These 
inspirational ‘“‘success stories’’ are very 
stimulating and make the reader continue 
on and on throughout the book. They give 
the book a strong personal appeal. 

The authors wrote this book to speci- 


fication, after making a survey of business 
educators and industrial training directors 
to get their recommendations on what the 
book should contain. The survey showed 
overwhelmingly that the business educators 
and trainers wanted (1) personal efficiency 


and (2) leadership qualifications and 
methods to be the backbone of the book. 
It is different, therefore, from the usual 
psychology text, and emphasizes practical 
business situations rather than research 
methods and findings. Portions of the book 
enjoyed success in article form, and several 
appeared in PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 

The book is excellently designed for 
quick reading and reference. There is a kind 
of brief table of contents at the beginning 
of each chapter, the book is profusely 
illustrated, and there are many quizzes and 
tests to be self-administered. 

One of the areas in which the “‘prac- 
tical man’’ makes many mistakes is that of 
situations involving another person who is 
troubled. The authors state that the follow- 


ing methods are exactly what should not be 
done, yet they are what most people try in 
such situations: 


Tell him to snap out of it. 

Argue him out of this foolish attitude. 

Tell him how sorry you feel for him. 

Tell him most people are like him, so why worry. 

Advise him to stay away from people, so they will not 
have a chance to hurt his feelings. 


Such attempts are likely to increase 
the person's feelings of inferiority, give him 
a dislike for the person who tried to help 
him, cause him to develop a compensatory 
attitude that the rest of the world is wrong 
while he is right, and have other undesira- 
ble results. 

To avoid increasing the person's ten- 
sion, the authors set down these definite 
‘“don'ts’’: 


Don't give advice. 

Don’t give sympathy. 

Don't try to persuade him. 

Don’t give reassurance. 

Don't tell him it will come out O.K. 
Don't make fun of him. 


This chapter contains much good mate- 
rial, though it is questionable whether 
oversimplification like the following is 
necessary even in a book of this kind:**To 
help another make personality adjustments 
he must be led to have insight into himself, 
to see himself as he is. He cannot get this 
from the outside. But as soon as he begins 
to have self-understanding of what is be- 
hind his own actions, he experiences an 
emotional release, and his attitudes clear 
up as if by magic.”’ 

The handling of grievances is excel- 
lently shown in this chapter, as well as 
interviewing methods for supervisors. This 
material—like all the material in the book 
—is not merely descriptive. It is expertly 
written in such a way that the interested 
reader can hardly fail to learn what is pre- 
sented. The authors also present the fine 
work done by Dr. Bernard Covner, of the 
School of Business of the College of the 
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City of New York, in a large needle-trades 
firm. Here, supervisors were trained in 
interviewing methods that lead the em- 
ployee to make his own decisions. 

The book contains a great deal of 
guidance on how to get along with other 
people, but equally valuable is the material 
on work efficiency, not so frequently dealt 
with in these days when the heavy em- 
phasis is being placed on human relations. 


The Lairds’ book would be very useful in 
an industrial training program dealing with 
ways in which the individual worker can 
improve his learning ability, concentration 
habits, reading skill, and work organiza- 
tion. He can be taught how to organize 
and perform his job more efficiently with- 
out depending upon whether the company 
does a good job of its part in organizing 
work. 


Other Recent Books 


Tue SuPERVISION OF PERsONNEL. By John 
M. Pfiffner. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. 454 pages. $4.50. 

No work in the rapidly growing 
literature devoted to supervision covers 
the field more adequately than this volume. 
Perhaps that is because the author, a pro- 
fessor of public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has had a 
rich career both in research and as an 
administrative consultant. For unlike many 
books which have appeared in this field, it 
is work which ties together the theoretical 
foundations of supervision with opera- 
tional methods and techniques. It is further 
distinguished by its use of illustrations from 
both business and government, where, as 
those who have had experience in each 
environment know, the problems of super- 
vision are not always identical. 

The book is organized into six sec- 
tions. Part I introduces the subject and 
stresses that supervision must be broadly 
associated with knowledge of the social 
sciences and human culture and not merely 
the prerogatives that come with authority. 
Indeed, the author starts from the hypoth- 
esis that supervision must fest on prin- 
ciples that enhance the growth of democ- 
racy and freedom. The second section relates 
supervision to formal organization struc- 


ture, to economic considerations, to union 
ism, and to some of the accepted techniques 
of management. Here Pfiffner shows the 
virtues as well as the limitations of the 
“orthodox tenets of organization and man- 
agement,’’ in view of what is now known 
about informal social organization. 

Parts III and IV deal with the social 
aspects of supervision and the motivation 
and organizational environment that must 
exist before good leadership and wholesome 
group participation can be attained. The 
natural as well as pathological manifesta- 
tions of informal organization are examined 
and related to supervisory patterns that 
minimize personnel conflict and insecurity 
and stimulate worker production, coopera- 
tion and morale. Pfiffner is under no illu- 
sions, as some writers in this field seem to 
be, that good supervision will by itself 
usher in the management millennium, for 
he recognizes that enlightened supervision 
will be successful only to the degree that 
the total living environment and welfare of 
workers is wholesome and satisfactory. 

This leads him to explore, in the final 
sections of the book, the supervisor's role 
as a Clinician in dealing with troubled 
employees, and how supervisors can be 
selected and trained more effectively for 
human relations work. Pfiffner does not 
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demand that supervisors have extensive 
professional training, thereby usurping the 
role of the clinical psychologist, psychi- 
atrist or social worker. But he does main- 
tain that supervisors should be trained to 
do some clinical interviewing, to detect 
pathological symptoms in workers, and to 
keep the type of personnel records that 
lead to better employee evaluation. 

This is a scholarly book, the manu- 
script of which was subjected to critical 
review by many of the author's professional 
colleagues. The bibliography reflects wide 
reading in a number of scientific fields. 
Pfiffner, however, does not claim thereby 
to have formulated any significantly new 
theories of supervision, but he does syn- 
thesize well the pioneer work of others. 

Ernest A. Engelbert 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


BetTrer ForEMANSHIP, Key To PROFITABLE 
MANAGEMENT. By Rexford Hersey. New 
York: Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 231 


pages. $3.50. 

It is not trite to repeat that the fore- 
man is the key to the improvement of 
employe attitudes, skills and performance. 
It can’t be repeated too often. Unless the 
chief executive of a company initiates and 
supports policies and procedures through 
which every executive and every supervisor 
is informed—and  consulted—regarding 
those company problems with which he 
is concerned, management loses touch with 
its employes. The foreman is the member of 
management closest to the employes. Un- 
less he feels and thinks and acts as a com- 
petent manager in his own area, he cannot 
constructively influence the employes under 
his direct supervision. 

Rexford Hersey says that the purpose 
of his book is to give the foreman ‘“‘the 
working tools of his profession, a basic 
conception of how to handle them, and a 
practical concept of his day-to-day job.” 
Then he adds, ““The foreman’s performance 
and efficiency, however, can be helped or 


hindered by the attitude and judgment of 
the higher supervisors and management." 

Those top executives who are con- 
cerned with their foreman as a key link in 
the chain of communication and command 
will do well to inspect this book with the 
possibility in mind of including it in a pro- 
gram for executive and supervisory develop- 
ment. They hardly need to be reminded that 
today’s top executive almost has to choose 
between ulcers and delegating a heavier 
share of responsibility to subordinates all 
the way down the line. This book will 
help to improve managerial ability to 
accept heavier responsibilities. 

Better FOREMANSHIP covers such 
points as the foreman as a first class leader; 
as a practical psychologist; an adminis- 
trator, job analyst, instructor, safety en- 
gineer and executive. 

Dr. Hersey goes into detail on how to 
do such things as developing group morale, 
gaining cooperation, removing employe 
misunderstanding and _  dissatisfactions. 
Under the latter he says in part: 

‘Leaders must be fully aware of the 
scope of their authority in grievance cases 
and have thorough knowledge of the 
orderly procedure of handling misunder- 
standings and dissatisfactions. They should 
be kept informed by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of impending changes in 
the labor agreement, arbitration decisions, 
laws, and court decisions affecting their 
relationships with their employes. . . . 

‘The foreman must practice putting 
the worker at ease, listening with sincere 
interest, discussing the complaint dispas- 
sionately, withholding opinion until he 
has all the facts, considering the worker's 
viewpoint, avoiding snap judgment and 
then rendering promptly a fair decision. It 
should be remembered that ‘It is not enough 
for a foreman or supervisor to be right; his 
men must believe that he is right.’ 

‘““No person who has brought up a 
complaint likes to back down; the imme- 
diate supervisor must make it as easy as 
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possible for the employe to retract or to 
modify his complaint. On the other hand, 
the leader must be able to say ‘No,’ pre- 
senting his reasons in a patient, considerate 
and sympathetic manner without ‘passing 
the buck.’ If he is in error, he must be will- 
ing to admit mistakes. Willingness to ac- 
knowledge mistakes will encourage the 
complainant to admit his mistakes."’ 

This book can serve as valuable refer- 
ence material—a sort of engineering hand- 
book on sound management practices. It 
should not be used in the classroom sense 
with mature foremen. It should be used as 


background material in their regular dis- 
cussions of their own managerial problems 
to help them observe, analyze and solve 
their own. 

BetTreR ForEMANSHIP is a tool of sound 
management that will help any manager at 
any level to do a better job in influencing 
his subordinates so that they will want to 
and will become capable of doing a better 
job with their organization for their mutual 
benefit and for the benefit of their customers. 

Jack Wolff 
Ebasco Services 
New York, N. Y. 
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Personnel Research 


Training Improves Micrometer Accuracy. By 
Rupert N. Evans, University of Illinois. 
Personnel Psychology, autumn,1951 , Vol. 4, 
No. 3, pp. 231-242. 

Micrometer calipers are the tools most 
widely used for linear measurements in 
assembly plants. The dissatisfaction with 
its use on many jobs indicates that the 
theoretical accuracy of micrometer meas- 
urement is not being reached. 

This study was undertaken to find out 
(1) How accurately do skilled workers, such 
as tool and die makers, measure with the 
micrometer? and (2) How accurately can 
trained workers measure with the mi- 
crometer? 

Measurements made by apprentices 
were apparently as accurate as those made 
by skilled workers. Accuracy of measure- 
ment seemed to be unrelated to age, amount 
of experience, or length of time on the 
present job. Although the theoretical accu- 
racy of the micrometer is about.co0co5”, the 
average error made by skilled workers was 
found to be about three times this large. 

After seven hours of intensive training, 
inexperienced workers made errors only one- 
fourth as large as those made by toolmakers 
and apprentices. This seemed to indicate 
that a small amount of directed training 
accomplishes more than years of blind 
repetition. The improvement was found to 
be only temporary, and the authors suggest 
that a worker who is expected to use a 
micrometer for making a number of critical 
measurements should be given an oppor- 
tunity beforehand to check his accuracy on 
a series of gage blocks of known size. 


Workers Attitudes Toward Employment Tests. 
By Raymond H. Van Zelst, Otto J. Kroh, 


and Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Personnel Psychology, autumn, 
1951, Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 261-270. 

Although the use of tests in personnel 
work is increasing, much less than half of 
all employers use such tests today. There is 
a widespread belief that job applicants re- 
sist or avoid taking psychological tests. A 
questionnaire was prepared to sample 12 
attitudes of workers toward the taking of 
tests, and this questionnaire was adminis- 
tered in eight organizations. The majority 
of the 575 workers polled ‘‘reported favor- 
able attitudes toward all types of tests as 
well as attributing greater satisfaction with 
job and security in job as a result of being 
placed or selected by a testing program."’ 
This would seem to indicate that the lag 
in the adoption of testing programs should 
not be attributed to resistance to or avoid- 
ance of taking tests on the part of em- 
ployees. 


When Workers Rate the Boss. By J. C. Rupe, 
Human Resources Research Center, USAF. 
Personnel Psychology, autumn, 1951, Vol. 4, 
No. 3, pp. 271-290. 

Mr. Rupe’s article is interesting for 
the discussion he gives of the role of the 
leader as well as for the statistical data 
which he presents. Many articles on the 
subject of leadership have been concerned 
with the identification of inborn or uni- 
versal traits of leadership or executive 
ability. In contrast, this author considers 
leadership as an aspect of social effective- 
ness which consists of certain habits and 
skills which can be learned. He is seeking 
a means of accurate evaluation of the 
leader in terms of his interaction with other 
persons within his sphere of influence. 
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Most people prefer to be rated by their 
supervisors rather than by their subor- 
dinates. Every executive is constantly being 
judged by those with whom he comes in 
contact. His only choice is whether or not 
he wants to know what these ratings are. 
Men have become accustomed from child- 
hood to being rated by their superiors, 
such as parents and teachers. Mr. Rupe 
believes that more valuable information 
may be gained by deliberately measuring 
the attitudes of subordinates. This infor- 
mation for the executive about himself may 
be used for self-improvement or for the 
improvement of understanding between 
himself and his employees. 

The Purdue Rating Scale for Adminis- 
trators and Executives was used in this 
study. Each executive distributed a rating 
scale to each subordinate who was to rate 
him, and the returns were mailed in such a 
way as to preserve the anonymity of the 
rater. 133 executives in eight organizations 
were rated by 702 subordinates. A profile 
sheet was prepared so that each executive 
could draw his profile and see from it those 
traits in which he was relatively strong or 
weak in comparison with other executives 
included in the study. 

Mr. Rupe concludes that “‘two factors 
common to various traits of business and 
industrial executives can be measured. 
These factors, as determined by this study 
are (1) social responsibility to subordinates 
and society and (2) executive achievement. 
... An executive, as perceived by his sub- 

ordinates, may succeed in executive achieve- 
ment with only a moderate degree of con- 
cern for his subordinates and the public. He 
may, on the other hand, be considerate of 
his employees and be public spirited with- 
out being able to succeed as an executive. 
. .. The factor most important in determin- 
ing staff morale is social responsibility to 
subordinates and society.” 

This instrument, like any other, may 
be misused. If the information gathered 
about the executives was given to the head 


of an organization, it might well constitute 
a threat and create considerable fear and 
insecurity. 


Relative Severity of Air Line Passenger Com- 
plaints. By Seymour Banks, DePaul Univer- 
sity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, 
No. 4, August, 1951, 260-264. 

This study was an attempt to rank top- 
ics of irritation with the air line in order of 
their effect on passengers’ attitudes. The 
ranking of the various topics by simply 
counting the number of unfavorable com- 
ments agreed quite well with the ranking 
of topics produced by a more complicated 
scale analysis. It was suggested, therefore, 
that the usual questionnaire procedure will 
in general serve adequately to point out con- 
ditions giving rise to annoyance or dissatis- 
faction. Generally speaking, the attitude 
groups with the lowest average amount of 
flying showed the most favorable attitude. 


A Note on a Modified Purdue Pegboard. By 
Bernard M. Bass and Ralp E. Stucki, 
Louisiana State University. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 5, October, 
1951, 312-313. 

The Purdue Pegboard was designed to 
measure arm-and-hand dexterity. Previous 
studies had indicated that it was more use- 
ful than some of the other tests of manipu- 
lation and dexterity, but the reliability was 
low. The modified Purdue Pegboard de- 
scribed in this note was devised in an at- 
tempt to increase the reliability. The 
number of holes and the numbers of pins, 
washers, etc. to be placed were increased 
and the time limit was doubled. 

The authors present a table showing 
reliabilities for the modified Purdue Peg- 
board which are significantly higher than 
those for the unmodified board. Further 
research is needed, but this looks like a 
tool which should prove of value in select- 
ing employees for fairly precise manual 
jobs involving assembly, machine-cper- 
tion and packing. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Personnel Associations 


Tue PersonNEL ManaGers Cuius of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce met at 
the University Club on December 11, 1951, 
to hear Robert K. Greenleaf, Personnel 
Relations Department, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. Using a new 
method of presentation, The Sixty-Six 
Plan, Mr. Greenleaf discussed ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Influence Potential."’ 





THE PeRsoNNEL AND GuIDANCE Asso- 
CIATION, a new national personnel organi- 
zation, has been formed by the merger of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the American College Personnel 
Association and the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, replacing the more loosely knit 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. The three groups will continue as 
divisions within the new organization. It 
is expected that a number of new divisions 
representing additional special areas of 
personnel and guidance work will be 
formed by the amalgamation with some 
existing organization or by the creation of 
new ones. 

One of the main purposes of the new 
professional association is to establish a 
parent organization to bring together per- 
sonnel and guidance workers from all areas 
of the field, with the hope that such an 
organization will clarify standards of pro- 
fessional qualifications, develop greater 
resources of training and experience and pro- 
vide a stronger voice for interpreting per- 
sonnel work to other professional workers 
and to the public. 

The first fiscal year of the new organ- 
ization will begin on July 1, 1952, at which 
time it will establish offices in Washington, 


D. C. In the meantime activities will be 
carried on primarily through the affiliating 
organizations. The Association's Executive 
Council is urging interested persons to join 
NVGA, ACPA or NAGS and thus have a 
part in determining the type of new divi- 
sion, location of national office, nature of 
journal, and scope of activities. 

Its officers until 1953 will be: President, 
Robert H. Shaffer of Indiana University; 
President-elect, Donald E. Super of Teachers 
College, Columbia; Treasurer, Frank M. 
Fletcher of Ohio State University. The next 
national convention will be held in Los 
Angeles March 30-April 3, 1952. 





Tue Montreat PersoNnNet Assoctia- 
TION on December 17, 1951, held an in- 
formal dinner meeting in the Blue Room of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, at which the 
speaker was William G. Mann, Personnel 
Adviser of the Bank of Montreal. Mr. 
Mann, whose subject was “‘Is Psychological 
Testing Worthwhile in Industry?’’, started 
his business career with the Bank of Vic- 
toria in Brisbane, Australia, and held 
positions in England, Mexico and Canada. 
During the war he served with the Canadian 
Army overseas in the directorate of Person- 
nel Selection, on loan to the British Army 
he was employed by the Economic Com- 
mission in Germany. 

On November 19 the Association met 
to hear a panel discussion on ‘Arbitration 
Procedure’’ by W. M. Baker, Industrial 
Relations Manager of Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd.; H. J. Clawson, Director 
of Industrial Relations of Crane, Ltd.; L. 
Hemsworth, Industrial Relations, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd.; and R. D. Williams, Que- 
bec Industrial Relations Institute. The dis- 
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cussion was under the chairmanship of S. 
M. Gossage, Assistant Personnel Manager 
of Canadian Pacific Railways. 





Tue INpustrRIAL TRAINING AssocIA- 
TION oF INDIANA Of Indianapolis, will be 
hosts to the eighth Annual National ASTD 
Convention at French Lick, Ind., on March 
12-13-14, 1952, under the chairmanship of 
W. C. Christensen of Eli Lilly & Company. 
Officers of the Association include: Presi- 
dent, A. W. Collins of Purdue University 
Center; Vice-President and Program Chairman, 
C. P. Robertson of Stokely Foods, Inc.; 
Secretary, Edward Susat of Purdue University 
Center; Treasurer, D. W. Flagg of Western 
Electric Company. 





Tue Housz MaGazine InstiTuTE at 
its December 13, 1951, meeting witnessed 
‘A Battle—Internals vs. Externals.’’ Cham- 
pion for Internals was Morris Hicks of 
General Electric's Employe and Plant Com- 
munity Services, for Externals, George 
Black, Advertising Manager and Editor of 
Newscast at Cooper Alloy Foundry Com- 
pany. Jack Davis, Editor of Shell Progress, 
was Moderator of the debate. 





Tue Tri-County Personne Associ- 
ATION in its 1951-52 Yearbook names Reed 
Travis of Woodlawn Farm Dairy Company 
President with R. E. Vogelbacker of Inter- 
national Textbook Company Vice-President 
and C. A. Grabarek of Hess, Goldsmith & 
Company Secretary-Treasurer. The Yearbook, 
received through the courtesy of Mr. 
Grabarek, is a neat little 32-page booklet 
which, in addition to bylaws, history and 
membership, contains photos of the officers 
and more than a dozen group pictures of 
members. 





Tue CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors 
AssociaTIon held a meeting on December 
12, 1951, at the St. Julien Restaurant, San 
Francisco, at which Walter Tait of Stand- 
ard Oil Company was chairman. Mrs. 


Elizabeth Johnson, Instructor in Remedial 
Reading at Contra Costa Junior College, 
spoke on ‘“‘Increasing Reading Skills of 
Employees and Members of Management”’ 
and demonstrated equipment used in accel- 
erating reading speeds and comprehensions. 
Louis Kissinger of the Training Department 
at Tidewater Associated Oil Company dis- 
cussed ‘Union Participation in a Training 
Program.” 





Tue Iowa Inpustriat Epitors Associ- 
ATION have elected new officers as follows: 
President, Owen W. Winton of Hoerner 
Corporation; Vice-President, Glen Evans of 
the Maytag Company; Secretary-Treasurer, 
James Lagomarcino of Keokuk Electro 
Metals Company. Immediate past President 
Charles W. Jensen of the Maytag Company, 
Verne Vierth of Lennox Furnace Company, 
Del Stone of Iowa Public Service Company, 
and Anne Lachner of Blue Cross are serving 
as Directors. 





Tue InpustriAL ReLaTions Associa- 
TION OF CHICAGO at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, presented Robert K. Burns, 
Executive Officer of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago, as its 
speaker. Mr. Burns, reporting on “Recent 
Research Findings and New Developments 
in Personnel and Management Develop- 
ment,’’ outlined not only the research 
being carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago but promising new discoveries in other 
universities, with particular attention to 
their practical use and application in 
business and industry. 

On December 6 the group met to hear 
‘Occupational Aptitude Testing"’ discussed 
by Dr. Phil S. Shurrager, Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology and Education 
at Illinois Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Shurrager has worked with a wide variety 
of industries in the development of short, 
reliable, specific tests for determining the 
aptitude of the individual for particular 
jobs. These tests have been validated 
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against the performance of the individual, 
against his supervisory rating, and against 
his job tenure. In his speech Dr. Shurrager 
considered the use of such specific tests vs. 
generalized intelligence tests. 

‘““Mandatory and Functional Retire- 
ment’’ was the subject of the Association's 
November 27 meeting. Under the chairman- 
ship of H. S. Onoda, Research Consultant 
of Inland Steel Company, the four speakers 
of the evening discussed their company 
experience with the subject and made a 
general evaluation of the type of retirement 
program in effect in their company. “‘Man- 
datory Retirement’’ was analyzed by J. A. 
Hoberg of Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. 
and W. C. Lochmoeller of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., “Functional Retirement’’ by Fred 
Faassen of Abbott Laboratories and William 
E. Odum of National Metal Trades. 





Tue New York PersonNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOCIATION opened its 1951-52 sea- 
son with a dinner meeting at the Brass 
Rail Restaurant at which the guest speaker 
was Dr. Ordway Tead. Dr. Tead gave his 
impressions of current European business 
methods and conditions, based on his ob- 
servations during his recent trip abroad. 
He contrasted the situation in Europe with 


that in the United States with reference to 
the relationship between employers and 
employees in the struggle for greater pro- 
ductivity and higher morale. 

Officers for the new season are: Chair- 
man, Charles A. Anderson of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Vice-Chairman, 
Edward J. Walsh of General Foods Corp.; 
Vice-Chairman, Thomas J. Kiernan of U. S. 
Rubber; Secretary, Dorothy H. Hyland of 
Dry Dock Savings Bank; Treasurer, E. 
Scarritt Jones of Public National Bank & 
Trust Company. 





Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION and the Personnel Section 
of the Western Management Association 
are offering reprints ($1.00 each) of “‘The 
Personnel Department in a Mobilization 
Era’’ by Edward J. Walsh, Director of 
Personnel Administration at General Foods 
Corp., and “‘Freedom in Union-Manage- 
ment Relations’’ by E. Wight Bakke, Direc- 
tor of the Labor and Management Center 
at Yale University. Both addresses, given 
before the Associations’ 1951 Spring Con- 
ference, are being published by the Research 
Division, California Personnel Management 
Association, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 


Recent Publications 


Tue Massacuusetts INstTITUTE OF TECH- 
NoLoGy, Industrial Relations Section, has 
issued its 14th Annual Report, October 
1951, which tells of the establishment of a 
new School of Industrial Management at 
M. I. T. to open formally in the Fall of 
1952. Its curriculum, according to Professor 
Charles A. Myers, author of the Report, 
will emphasize not only the technical 
aspects of industrial management but also 
the broad field of human relationships. In 
the Report Professor Myers further describes 
the completion and publication of six re- 
search projects and the continuance of nine 
others now in progress. Also given is a list 
of 14 recent publications by members of the 


Section, among them ‘‘An Experimental 
Approach to Organization Communica- 
tion’’ by Alex Bavelas and Dermot Barrett. 





GENERAL Motors is offering to its 
men and women through the GM Informa- 
tion Rack Service an 8 x 11” 24-page book- 
let entitled Fair Wages and Economic Stability, 
a talk by C. E. Wilson, President of General 
Motors, given at Michigan State College, 
October 17, 1951. Interesting in style and 
format, the booklet interprets the ‘“‘inter- 
relation of wages, employment, inflation 
and deflation,’ suggesting that ‘‘we can 
control the business cycle,’’ and explains 
the principles behind the GM-UAW wage 
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formula agreement. Quoting the agreement, 
Mr. Wilson says that ‘‘a continuing im- 
provement in the standard of living of 
employes depends upon technological prog- 
ress, better tools, methods, processes and 
equipment, and a cooperative attitude on 
the part of all parties in such progress,”’ 
in short, ‘we can all have more only if we 
produce more."’ The booklet was received 
through the courtesy of Harry B. Coen, 
Vice-President, who advises that GM em- 
ployees have helped themselves to 32 
million copies of more than 200 different 
booklets offered through the GM Informa- 
tion Racks. 





State Farm INsurANCE Companies of 
Bloomington, Ill., devoted their Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, issue of Personnel Research 
Bulletin to the reprint of Eileen Ahern's 
book review of “‘Roads to Agreement’’ by 
Stuart Chase as it appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue of PersoNNEL JOURNAL. 





Princeton University, Industrial Re- 
lations Sections, has issued No. 42 of its 
Selected References, November 1951 (20¢). 
Listed in the four-page booklet are 22 
publications relating to Industrial Relations 
under Centralized and Decentralized Opera- 
tions—six under General Discussion of De- 
centralized Management, three under In- 
dustrial Relations Organizations, eight 
under Specific Industrial Relations Problems 
of Decentralized Operations, and five under 
Experience in Specific Firms. 





Quotes ENnp1NG, published by Robert 
D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
3, for the American Associaton of Indus- 
trial Editors, in its November 1951 issue 
stresses the value of recognizing employee 
service in company publications. A three- 
month survey of hundreds of such publica- 
tions, says Quotes Ending, shows that 64% 
of the cont. ibuting industrial editors recog- 
nize such service. Mr. Breth gives several 
reasons for this recognition and suggestions 
for making it editorially sinificant. 


PRovIDENT Mutuat Lire INsURANCE 
Company of Philadelphia interestingly cov- 
ered the subject of employee service with a 
two-page spread in the November 1951 
issue of its employee publication, Between 
Ourselves. Headed ‘‘PROvident PROmo- 
tions,’’ the article carries pictures of five 
promotees at their desks with accompany- 
ing paragraphs describing their job back- 
ground. Another attractive feature in the 
same issue is a ‘‘Who’s New at Provident’’ 
with photos of seven newcomers arranged 
at the top of the page as if hanging on a 
wall with drawn in frames and picture 
hooks. 





Tue Lisrary of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University has included in its 
Abstracts and Annotations dated November 
1951 ‘Employee Progress Report Plan’’ by 
Washington Gas Light Company from the 
PeRsONNEL JourNAL of Noverliber 1951. 
Abstracts and Annotations is a monthly digest 
of selected articles in current and periodical 
literature on industrial and labor relations, 
each issue approximately 10 pages, and is 
circulated free to the faculty and graduates 
of the School and to a selected list of in- 
terested individuals and libraries of Indus- 
trial Relations Centers and Schools. J. 
Gormly Miller is Librarian. 





Pitney-Bowegs, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., end their little 16-page booklet on 
Employees’ Retirement Income Plan with an 
article stating that ‘‘Life Begins at 65."’ 
Purpose of the article is to encourage em- 
ployees to plan early to enjoy the leisure 
the retirement plan offers by developing 
hobbies and interests outside the job. In 
line with this part of their personnel rela- 
tions program, Pitney-Bowes recently spon- 
sored a week-long employees’ hobby show 
with certificates awarded to the prize 
winners. 





Tue University oF Montreat, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, has published 
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Neither Right nor Left in Labor Relations by 
Emile Bouvier, S.J., Director of the Section. 
On the premise that “‘social restoration is 
impossible without interior restoration,” 
Father Bouvier considers the Worker and 
their Unions, Employers in Action, the 
State, the University and Industrial Rela- 
tions, and the Church in the World of 
Labor. The author states in his introduction 
that the aim of the book is to present 
‘‘gleanings and musings on the relationship 
between capital and labor,"’ stressing that 
it is charity and justice, Christ in the 
hearts of workingman and employer, that 
will cement the bond between them. The 
paper-backed 203-page book is being offered 


at $2.00. 





MANAGEMENT Gutpe, INc., 301 W. 
1o6th Street, New York 25, carried in the 
Number 42 issue of Management Guide 
an article by Bruce Payne, entitled ‘‘Evalu- 
ating the Personnel Department,’’ digested 
from THe PersonneL Journat of February 


1951. 





THe New York State ScHoor or 
INDUSTRIAL AND LaBor RExatTions at Cor- 
nell University in a recent issue of Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review states that we can 
expect eight to ten strike situations 
warranting front-page newspaper coverage 
during a typical peacetime year. This 
prophecy was made by Earl L. Warren, 
Director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, in a study of strikes in Ameri- 
can industry over the past 36 years. From 
1914 through 1949, says Professor Warren, 
165 work stoppages made front pages of 
The New York Times and The Los Angeles 
Times. “During the past 36 years,’ he 
continues, “there have been on the average 
almost five strike situations a year which 
brought about nationwide newspaper com- 
ment, and in recent years there has been an 
average of eight to ten a year.” 


THe Nationat InpusrriaL Con- 
FERENCE Boarp in a recent study of em- 
ployee education programs writes that the 
objective of nearly half of the 358 companies 
surveyed was an understanding of facts 
about the company and its methods of 
operation. Nearly a third, or 108 companies, 
had as their end *‘an increase of individual 
efficiency, proficiency, performance, pro- 
ductivity and skill."’ A fourth, or 92 
companies, had as their objective ‘‘to 
provide an opportunity for promotion, 
progress and advancement, and for in- 
dividual development and _ self-improve- 
ment.’’ In addition, 34 other objectives 
were listed by one or more of the remaining 
companies. Regarding successful employee 
education programs, reports the study, a 
large body of experience has demonstrated 
that (1) a successful program will first 
determine what employees’ needs are and 
then include subjects they want; (2) the 
program which tries mainly to indoctrinate 
workers with management’s views and 
philosophies hasn't much chance of success; 
(3) above all, the best education program 
is thought by many to consist of a com- 
pany'’s day-by-day demonstration of the 
ideals of the American business system in its 
relations with employees, owners, cus- 
tomers, and community. The study was 
prepared by Elmer W. Earl, Jr., of the 
Division of Personnel Administration of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York. It appears in the 
series of ‘Studies in Personnel Policy.” 





Firm Regszarcn Associates, 150 E. 
52nd Street, New York 22, have published 
a set of seven booklets called Staff Service 
Bulletins which tell at a glance what 
training aids are available and where, films 
for meetings, conferences, classes or study 
groups. Included are description, type, 
running time, arrangement for use, and one 
or more sources for each item, as well as 
recommended procedure for using audio- 
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visual methods effectively. The booklets are 
titled as follows: “‘Guide to Motion Pic- 
tures, Slidefilms and Recordings for Im- 
proving Salesmanship’’ ($1.00); ‘‘Guide to 
Motion Pictures, Slidefilms and Recordings 
for Improving Human Relations and Super- 
visory Techniques’’ ($1.50); “Film Guide 
for Economic Education’’ ($1.50); ‘‘Film 
Guide for Improving Office Practices’’ 
($1.50); “Film Guide on Production and 
Management Methods’’ ($1.50); “‘Film 
Guide for Department and Specialty 
Stores’’ ($2.00); and “‘Selected References 
on Audio-Visual Methods’’ ($1.00). The 
complete set is available for $9.00. 





MANAGEMENT GuipE, INc., 301 W. 
106th Street, New York 25, carried in the 
Number 42 issue of Management Guide 
an article by Bruce Payne, entitled ‘‘Evalu- 
ating the Personnel Department,"’ digested 
from THe Personne JourNat of February 


19§I. 





THe AMERICAN ARBITRATION Associ- 
ATION in its quarterly, The Arbitration 
Journal, Vol. 6 No. 3 contains two articles 
on labor disputes. In the first Herman A. 
Gray, Associate Professor at New York 
University and Member of the New York 
Bar, gives ‘‘Some Thoughts on the Use of 
Precedents in Labor Arbitration.’’ In the 
second Jules J. Justin, Member of the 
Faculty of The Management Institute, 
New York University, and Member of the 
New York Bar, discusses ‘‘Arbitration 
under the Labor Contract—Its Nature, 
Function and Use.’ The Journal is published 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 





THE FRANKLIN PrintING COMPANY 
of Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited “‘The 100 
Best Annual Reports of 1950" in its offices 
at. 23rd and Chestnut Streets on November 
13-17, 1951, through the cooperation of 
Financial World. The exhibit included not 
only the ‘‘Best in Industry’’ in roo classi- 
fications, but the second and third best— 


300 reports in all. Also on display were the 
ten best annual report cover designs as 
selected by Guy Fry. 

Tue Civit Service AssEMBLY OF THE 
Unitep States AND Canapa in the October 
1951 issue of Public Personnel Review carried 
an article catchingly called “‘Do You 
Shave in Front of a Thesaurus?’’ Theme of 
the article by William G. Waggoner is that 
the authors of many employee bulletins, 
instructional material, letters and speeches 
would do well to keep the wordage short, 
simple, to the point—and to the audience. 
The issue, a quarterly publication, also 
contained ‘‘Personnel Management in 
American Foreign Affairs," “‘Making a 
Promotion Plan Work,'’ and several other 
articles, plus reviews of current literature 
pertaining to the field. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Room 456, 1313 E. 6oth Street, 
Chicago 37, at $1.50, annual subscription 
$5.00 per year. 


Princeton University, Department of 


Economics and Social Institutions, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, has issued ‘‘The 
Office Library of an Industrial Relations 
Executive 1951,'’ the sixth edition of this 
bibliography. The book, priced at $1.00, 
is prepared by Helen Baker, Associate 
Director and Hazel C. Benjamin, Librarian, 
Industrial Relations Section. It contains in 
its 42 pages sections on Industrial Relations, 
Personnel Administration, Trade Unions 
and Union-Management Relations, Labor 
Legislation and Administration, and Social 
Insurance. 


Tue Satvation Army has issued a 
lively, cartoon-illustrated booklet entitled 
Your Friend and Employer—The Salvation 
Army, which is intended for distribution to 
new employees of the Army. The 28-page 
little booklet starts off by giving to the 
employee information on his job oppor- 
tunity, salary, vacation, etc. and ends with 
what he should know about the Army. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House oe Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Age 30, married, one child. BS degree in Business Administration with 
major in Personnel Management. Most interested in wage administration, job evaluation and labor 
relations. Employed at present as IBM Tabulating Supervisor. Prefer Southern California. Ready to 
send resume and come for personal interview. Reply Box 758. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 33 years old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in In- 
dustrial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Six years experience in all phases of personnel 
work, handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control, and per- 
sonnel research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time studies, methods, 
and production control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research 
Analyst. Presently employed with sizeable construction company. Boston resident but prefer to re- 
locate in warmer climate areas. Reply Box 157. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE OR ASSISTANT: Male, age 32, WW II Veteran, married, two children. 
M.A. degree in psychology. Seven years experience as psychologist and personnel. Excellent references. 
Wish opportunity in large industrial organization. Prefer South, Southwest or midwest. Reply 
Box 151. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BS AND BA Degree Major in Personnel Administration. Presently em- 
ployed as office manager. Desire to get into Personnel work. Age 31. Veteran. Married. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 154. 


PERSONNEL WORK: PhD. Candidate, M.A. in Sociology. BA in Psychology, 4 years college teach- 
ing experience; 2 years interviewing. 27 years old. Married. Position in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Reply Box 253. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 31, two time veteran. Married. One child. B.A. degree 
Business Administration. 9 years general experience. 114 years employee relation counseling and 
job analysis. 114 years administrative head international business machine installation. Desire re- 
sponsible position with a progressive organization, location secondary. Available February 1952. 
Resume on request. Reply Box 756. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Wanted capable young man between 28 and 32 to assist in recruitment, 
selection, and placement of sales personnel. Must have Master's Degree in Psychology; personnel 
experience and selling background desired. In reply state experience, selling history, age, education; 
describe selected recent assignments. Long-range opportunity with a leading corporation in Western 
Pennsylvania. All replies in strict confidence. Reply Box zs2. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 28-36. Wanted by industrial organization in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Will be responsible for recruitment, interviewing, selection, induction and initial 
placement of new employees. Must have University degree, preferably in branch of science or engi- 
neering, and several years personnel administrative experience and training. Excellent employee 
benefits, working environment and opportunities for advancement. Please send facts concerning 
education and experience to Box z55. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





_ EVALUATING 
EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


The evaluation of executive positions requires complete and 
appropriate information. The usual list of duties performed , which is 
adequate at low levels, is not sufficient for high-level jobs. Neither 
is the most thorough outline of functions for which the executive is 
responsible enough to permit good evaluation. Perhaps the most 
misleading statement of a job is a “Standard Practice’’ outline of 
responsibilities, because that is not what the job is but what some- 
body thinks is ought to be. 

An sdequate description for evaluation is one which outlines 
the fanstiaiy cowered by the job, the mane in which they are 
covered and complete statistics of the magnitudes handled . For exam- 
ple, in the matter of statistics, two sales district managers may be 
facing exactly the same sales task but there may be a difference of 
three or four t0 one in volume of sales handled. It is obvious which 
job. is the larger. These points are illustrated in our job descrip- 
tions, « sample copy of which will be mailed upon request—on your 
letterhead. . 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
1523 Walnut Street, 











aptitude.” We know that it pays to employ | 
have the aptitude for clerical work. 


Name Finding 
Number Series Completion 
Hay Number Perception 
Sample set of all three for $1. xm foc ply ‘ 
book” of clerical testing, $2.00. 


OTHER TESTS 


situation’ aed sellidec his adveweenten, Time limit, ¥ minute, $4.25 p 
per 25; sample set 35 cents. 


Tae > Spillet. 4 ce dled ea ace 
in 15 years of industrial testing. The shortest and most practical test 
pn «tulsa duammtaagS._aie 
on 10 days approval. 


Sales Situations Test. 25 spc saan #edeama 
<a by successful salesmen and sales” 





